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vou8 of the duel, gave him a note, ho opens it, 
and to his horrors, reads, Henri is resolved to 
commit suicide for he cannot fight] with Gene- 
vieve's brother-in-law. That pistol shot announced 
Henri's suicide 1 The Baron hastens to the por- 
tion of the park whence the report came. He 
finds Henri surrounded by villagers. Is he mor- 
tally wounded f No. The villagers seeing him 
cock his pistol imagined it was lor them and with 
a stafl', knocked it out oi his hands while he was 
cocking it; it went off doing no one injury. So 
Henri and Genevieve go arm in arm to the bridal 
altar. 

The piece was played with a perfection which 
was exquisite. Lafont was the Baron, young 
Berton (M. Samson's grandson) was Henri, and 
the other parts was played by Fradeau, Lesueur 
and Arnal I 

Gamma. 



(For the American Art Journal.] 
TOU JOURS— TODJOURSI 



Only a little French song- 

Wlth it's pretty odd refrain, 
But my heart gives a sharp quick throb, 

Then aches with a deadening pain. 
For swiit as the wand of a fairy, 

It's first note waves away 
The present with all it's surroundings — 

And brings me a long-lost day. 

The Concert Hall has vanished, 

On a mossy bank I lie, 
While the frescoed ceiling above me, 

Has changed^to God's blue sky j 
The maple loaves softly rustle, 

In the summer air so sweet, 
And tho brook with it's silver tinkle, 

Runs lazily bj at my febt. 

■While over a bunch of daisies — 

Bending a face as pure, 
She sits by my side again, singing 
" Amour totyours, tovyours 1 " 
I see the sun-light dance 

In flecks on her golden hair, 
I see her hands play with the daisies — 

Scarcely than they less lair I 

While still like the brook below us, 

In a voice as clear and pure, 
With her blue eyes shyly drooping 

She sings " Touyours—tovjours I " 
Little hands that dropt the daisies 

To rest in my own with a vow. 
Sweet lips that whispered "always" 

Where are ye both gono now ? 

We parted under the maples— 
Before their leaves wore red, 
And her little feet crushed the daisies 

That lay there withered and dead. 
Withered and dead as her love ! 

For it lasted just as long 
And meant as much— no more I 
As it does in the little French song t 
December 2d, 1866. 

ikii 

Mllo. Anais Roullo is credited with great suc- 
cess in concort performance at Baden. 



THE DYKEHAMBURY CONCERT. 



rv. 

Mr. Carton was a bachelor, and rich, so it 
would never do for Dykewood to offend him out- 
right. He must sing his song; that was, it' some 
happy chance did not interfere to prevent it. If 
the Dykehambury magnates did make fun of them 
all, they must bear it. Mr. Crane said it would 
serve them right for besieging the man as soon as 
he came amongst them; and of course he'would 
make a fool of himself. The ladies comforted 
themselves with the reflection that a failure would 
do him good; would make him more humble and 
tractable, and teach him not to make remarks 
about the choir. But little Bertie Wynne went 
about with a troubled face amongst her flowers, 
and told herself, with rising anger, that she hated 
the concert, and that nothing should ever induce 
her to go to it. She was thinking this one even- 
ing discontentedly, while her busy scissors snip, 
ped away here and there a dead rose from the 
standards, when suddenly a voice, which she 
knew pretty well by this time, uttered her name, 
and she looked up and saw Mr. Carton's brown 
face above the wall on which his hands rested. 

" Those roses are finer than mine," he said, de- 
murely. ' ' May I have one if I come for it ? " 

He did not wait for an answer, but raised him- 
self to the top of the wall, and then dropped on 
the other side. 

' ' It's so far round to the gate, " he said, glanc- 
ing at a wicket about three yards distant. ' ' And 
besides, I feel very like a school-boy still. I never 
see a wall like this without wanting to climb over 
it. Now tor my rose." 

Bertie handed him the scissors, but Hugh said, 
" No, cut it for me. Now put it in my button- 
hole; thank you. What's the matter ? " 

He asked this question quickly, and in a tone 
which had lost its lightness, lor, looking down at 
her as she obeyed his command, he saw that her 
face was pale, and fancied her fingers trembled. 

" What a ruffian of a fellow I ami " said he. 
"What, is It? Mrs. Wynne— " 

" No, no," interrupted Bertie; " mamma is all 
right ; it isn't that. And there's nothing the mat- 
ter, only— Mr. Carton, I want very much to say 
something to you, if you are sure you won't be 
angry." 

" Angry ! » said he. "We ought to be friends 
by this time, Miss Wynne. You are not afraid of 
me?" 

"No," said Bertie; "but— I wanted your 
sister to say it, and she wouldn't She said that 
I must speak to you myself,— that you would not 
listen to her. Mr. Carton,. it's about the con- 
cert." 

Hugh's face changed in a moment. Subdued 
mirth gleamed in his eyes, and, twisted the cor- 
ners of bis lips under the black moustache, but 
Bertie was.not looking at him. 

' ' You think I shall make a worse mess than the 
rest?" he said. 

Bertie did not answer; she was looking away 
over the woods towards the spir&9 of Dykeham- 
bury, some miles distant. 

"Mr. Carton, everybody is talking about the 
concert," continued Bertie. "You see, it Isn't 
the same thing as it would be If it were confined 
to Dykewood and the choir. The Dykehambury 
Music Hall is a very grand place, and people will 
come from all parte — " 

"For the lou of hearing what a fool I shall 



make of mysell, eh? " said Mr. Carton. " Well, 
don't you perceive that by such means I shall be 
adding to the receipts? And as It is for a charity, 
one shouldn't mind being laughed at." 
"But, Mr. Carton, you don't know—" 
"But, Miss Wynne, you don't know how I was 
beset on all sides about this affair just at first," 
interrupted Mr. Carton. " Thoy have begun to 
look coolly on me now, I am aware; so see how 
amiable I am to be still willing to help." 
"But if you can't? » said Bertie. 
" A man never knows what he can do till Be 
tries," replied Mr. Carton. 

"Why, you don't even attend the rehearsals," 
said Bertie. 

There was an Involuntary movement of Mf. 
Carton's hands towards his ears. "No," said 
he, "I do not; and I havn't got the song yet" 

Bertie turned a horror-stricken face towards 
him. 

"Do you know that the concert is fixed for 
Wednesday?" she asked. 

1 ' Yes, " replied Hugh. ' ' I expected to get my 
packet by post this morning, but it didn't come. 
I wonder if I remembered to put the address?" 
he added, with a spirit of mischief he could' not 
control. 
"Mr. Carton," said Bertie, "don't do it." 
Hugh's air of light raillery changed altogether 
at those pleading words. He bent down and took 
the two nervous little hands in his, and his face 
was very grave. 

'•Youdontlikeme to be made fun of," said 
he. "You are unhappy— that is, anxious, on my 
account, Bertie?" 

"Yes— and Ethel's," added Bertie, quickly. 
She hardly knew what made her add that. Per- 
haps it was something in his face which she had ' 
never seen before; or it might have been the con- 
sciousness that he had called her by her name for 
the first time. If she had looked at him then she - 
would have seen that a debate was going on in 
his mind, but she did not He was silent for 
some minutes, still holding her hands; then drop- 
ping them, ho turned away, and said, coldly, "I 
shall hope to see you at the concert, nevertheless, 
Miss Wynne; don't disappoint me." 

" The words fell chill on Bertie's heart, and she 
took a step towards him. 

" You are angry," she said. "I have offended 
you." 
' ' No. Good night, " he replied. 
Mr. Carton never looked back once, but went 
out by the gate this time, soberly enough and 
walked away along the park. And Bertie stayed 
amongst the roses, thinking she had done a fool- 
ish thing; wishing that vainest of all wishes, for 
the past back again, till it grew late, till the moon ' 
came out, and she went into -the house with the 
heart-ache. 

v. 
The clocks in the great square of Dykehambury 
were striking seven, and one solitary gentleman 
was wandering about the orchestra of the music- 
hall. The organ stood ready open, and this gent- 
leman went up to it and examined the stops; but 
he could have done nothing further if he had de- 
sired it, since there was no one to blow lor him. 
From the organ he turned to the grand piano, 
struck a few chords, and broke off with a gesture 
of amusement It was the air the variations of 
which he had so unceremoniously cut short for 
Miss Grafton. Then this solitary gentleman es 
pied in one corner a violin with its bow stuck in-, 
vitingly across it A strange expression stole 
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over his face et tbe sight of this. He took off his 
gloves and went up to it softly, looking round him 
as if he had been going to do some guilty thing. 
He had only time to tidjust the instrument caress- 
ingly in its place, and to draw from it one long 
chord, when another step came up^the stairs, and 
the conductor stood before him. Hugh Carton 
positively blushed as he put down his prize with 
reluctant fingers. He glanced with a comical de- 
precation at the new-comer, who knew no better 
than other people what were the powers of this 
bold soloist, and said, half smiling, ' ' Who knows f 
I might play as well as sing, if I tried." 

He then selected his corner in the orchestra, 
and took his seat. He did not care about all the 
fuss and bustle of the green-room, and he sat, in- 
dolently watching the chorus-singers take their 
places, the arrangement of harps and music- 
stands, and the gradual filling of tbe hall down 
below, till the conductor came forward with his 
baton, and the overture began. No one who 
looked at him would have thought that Hugh 
beard anything. He nevermoved a muscle of his 
face, never looked up even when the first soprano 
solo brought forth an encore, so clamorous, that 
it had to be complied with. He was perfectly 
passive and immovable until his own turn came, 
when he stepped forward and took up his music. 

Even Hugh bimselt could not help being con- 
scious of the subdued rustle which swept through 
the hall at bis appearance,— a rustle of excited 
anticipation; a sort of selt-gratulatory prepara- 
tion to be critical. He knew that there were 
smiles more cynical than pleasant on some of the 
faces, and that opera-glasses were being levelled 
at him. His blood might have flowed a little 
more quickly in his veins, perhaps, as looked 
down upon the audience below bim, but that was 
all. He could not see, though perhaps he guess- 
ed intuitively, that Bertie Wynne bad her head 
bent down, and her hands pressed tightly toge- 
ther in an agony of suspense for him; for Bertie 
had retracted her decision not to be present. She 
had found it impossible io stay away; and she 
will never forget the moment when the first few 
notes of Hugh's recitative broke on her ear,. and 
the little rustle in the hall sunk suddenly into 
breathless stillness. Bertie's head was raised, 
and the flush of nervous dread left her lace. She 
bad heard anything like this before; it was very 
possible that Dykehambury never had either. 

The silence remained unbroken for some mo- 
ments after the song was finished, and then tbe 
applause broke out in a deafening clamor, that 
would not cease until Mr. Carton came back, 
spoke a word to tbe accompanyist, and substitut- 
ed " Angels ever bright and fair." 

The rest of the concert was hopeless confusion 
to Bertie Wynne. In the interval she heard dim- 
ly the exclamation of astonishment and delight 
that, passed from lip to lip around her; she even 
recognized the harsh chuckle of Mr. Crane, as he 
asked old Mrs. Grafton what she tbougbt of the 
choir after that; and she was vaguely watchful of 
that one figure sitting silent and grave in the or- 
chestra, never moving, never seeming to notice 
anything that went on, and to all appearance pro- 
foundly unconscious of the commotion which his 
wonderful voice had stirred up in the hall. She 
knew little more until she found herself in Mrs. 
Grafton's carriage, and saw Hugh at the window 
petitioning for a seat. He did not say much 
when he got in. The stars were bright, and the 
air of the summer night was very sweet after tbe 
close music-hall. Perhaps altogether there had 



been no passage in Bertie's quiet life so wonder- 
ful as this drive home from Dykehambury. At 
tbe little gate in the wall they both got out, and 
Bertie's chaperon drove away, with a caution to 
Mr. Carton to see her safe into the house. Hugh 
took off his hat to the retreating carriage signifi- 
cantly, and stood in the gateway, looking down 
at the little figure all in white beside him. 

" Well?" he said, smiling. 

"Mr. Carton, I never heard anything so beau- 
tiful in my life," said Bertie. "Wby didn't you 
tell us?" 

"Tell you what?" he asked; "that I once 
made a living oy singing in public ? I never said 
that I knew nothing of music. It was taken tor 
granted; and, excuse me, youDykewood people 
are rather supercilious; they amused me a little. 
One only, out of all, did not sneer, but took a 
part that would have been doubly kind if I had 
been the presumptuous fool they thought mo. 
Do you think I did not know the sort of ' lead 
him on, it will be fun,' that possessed all Dyke- 
wood— you excepted? Tet one evening I was 
sorely tempted to tell. Do you remember ?" 

"I think so," said Bertie, as she made a. step 
towards the bouse; but he stopped her. 

' ' One moment, " said Hugh. ' ' Something else 
dates from that same evening. My pulses are 
riotously quick; I can't go homo till they are 
quieter. I began to hope then, Bertie, that even- 
ing, that I might give my little Mend and coun- 
sellor a dearer title. It's very sweet to hope. 
You won r t forbid it ? Don't you care for me after 
all?" 

" I am not fit," said Bertie. 

"You are my pearl of price that I meant to 
win for myself, if 1 could, " said Hugh. ' ' Listen : 
no; thus, with your band in mine, that I may feel 
if you shrink from me. My father married an 
Italian opera-singer, and v> as cut off with a shil- 
ling for doing so. Do you think the worse of me 
for my mother's sake ?" 

"No," replied Bertie. 

"1 have been next door to a pauper," he con- 
tinued. "I have done tbe hardest manual labor. 
Finally, I have been a public singer myself. Do 
you think tbe worse of me for all this ?" 

Involuntarily Bertie crept a little closer to him, 
which was answer sufficient. 

" If those silent woods and lawns could speak, 
they would tell how you have haunted them with 
your ghostly presence. Come and make it real 
for me. I shall come to-morrow, and the next 
day, and every day until you will let me take you 
home. These things creep out, don't they, Bertie ? 
To-morrow all Dykewood will know what came of 
the Dykehambury concert." . 

" They will say that I am not good enough for 
you," returned Bertie. 

Mr. Carton's answer was unimportant. He 
waited until the hall door had closed alter Bertie, 
stayed a little while longer, looking up at the 
light- in 'her window, and then went off to walk 
up and down in the starlight, and wonder that 
Fortune was so good to him, just as be used to 
wonder in the old days at tbe strange grudge she 
seemed to bear bim. 



Lehouc's matinees are reported as brilliantly 
attended in Paris, because good singers garnish- 
ed classical music pleasantly. Mme. Crepet- 
Garcia gave Martini's " Plaintes de Marie Stu- 
art," with perfect method and taste, and others 
were satisfactory in varied selections for that 
concert. 



[From tho North American Beviowj] 
PHILOSOPHY THE THE FINE ARTS. 

BY ERNEST VON LASAULX. 

IConcludedi] 
Did our space permit, it would be easily to cite 
passages from standard authors in illustration of 
what has been alleged as to the pre-emlnonce of 
prose, its wider range and superior capabilities as 
a form of literary art. It her young muse, like a 
Cinderella, Is generally made to perform all tho 
drugeries of life and ieave the finer fancy-work to 
her poetic sister, she sometimes throws aside the 
kirtle and the clog, and appears at tho king's 
feast m rich robes and silver slippers. It is in 
some of his most splendid and pathetic passages 
that Shakespeare unclasps the golden cincture of 
verse, and revels in the fuller freedom of imagina* 
tlvc and impassioned prose; and there are many 
portions of Milton's Areopagltica which rival in 
grandeur the best books of the Paradiso Lost. 
The reader, however, must remember that tho 
prose to which we have awarded tbe highest place 
among the fine arts is not that which M. Jourdain 
had been speaking more than forty years without 
knowing it. Tout ce qui n'est point prose est 
vers, et tout ce qui n'est point vers est prose, is a 
definition well suited to tbe limited faculties ol tho 
Burgeois Qentilhomme ; but for the purposes of 
philosophical discussion we prefer the nicer dis- 
tinction made by De Quincey between " literature 
{literal kumaniores) and anti-literature (literal 
didaclteoe.)" To literature thus defined belong 
poetry and prose, including, not tbe sum total of 
thlng3 printed, but only those books which seek 
to communicate power, and the purposo of which 
is not to convey information to the intelligence in 
a pedagogical sense, but to inform tbe soul in an 
artistic or creative sense. To anti-literature be.- 
long works of science which seek to impart know- 
ledge, grammars, dictionaries, cyclopaedias, chro- 
nicles, most histories and books of travel, and, in 
general, all productions of the press wherein tho 
matter 'to be communicated is paramount to tbe 
manner of its communication. Tbi3 immense 
mass of useful kuowledge is wholly excluded from 
prose considered as a tine art, and consequently 
can claim no place in literature proper, to which 
at bears the same relation that the color-bag does 
to the painting, or the quarry to the cathedral. 
Art is the service of the ideal; and the more re- 
fined and intellectual tbis service becomes, tho 
more spiritual is the medium which it employs for 
its manifestation. ' ' Beauty, " says Michel Angelo, 
" is the purgation of superfluities"; and it is by 
this law that the progress of art may be comput- 
ed. Temple, statue, picture, oratorio, and book 
are not repetitions of the soul, but each in its 
turn gives a fuller and finer measure of it. They 
are lelated to ono another like the substances in 
the chemical tables, where every positive becomes 
negative by having a new substance placed abovo. 
it. At present, this highest positive point is oc- 
cupied by literature. The arts of to-day aro tho 
men of letters. But literature itself is only the 
surrogate of life. Deeds of goodness and courago 
are a higher incarnation of tho beautitul than 
words, however wise and eloquent. Campbell 
says of Sir Philip Sidnoy, that his life was 
" poetry put into action." All the nobilities of 
bis nature were enshrined in that form. Every- 
thing that man can do may be divinely done. 
The great soul converts tbe lowliest duty into a 
sublime work. 



